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PREFACE. 

r 

". . . . The only hard thin^ s to begin ; 
A grass blade's no easier to make than an oak ; 
If you've once found the way, you've achieved the grand stroke." 

(Lowell : ' A Fable for Critics.') 

"POR the present the above-quoted lines of 
my eminent compatriot, the late Hon. 
James Russell Lowell, must serve as an apology 
for the appearance of the following verses. 

In rendering the Old English pieces, which 
it is my aim to help to popularize, I have en- 
deavoured to take as few liberties as possible, 
consistently with what I conceived to be a 
clear presentation of the subjects. Briefly, 
in Dryden's language, while seeking to avoid 
paraphrase, I have not always kept to meta- 
phrase, which, to my thinking at least, often 
b 



X PREFACE. 

mars, by obscurity or a suggestion of uncouth- 
ness, much that is otherwise admirable in the 
original text. Of course the adopted stresses 
have as a rule been carefully adhered to, and 
some attention given to alliterative imitation. 
In dealing with a fragment, such as the Battle 
of Maldon, I have ventured to exercise my 
judgement in commencing the translation at 
line 17, from which point the narrative flows 
easily and naturally. 

There is no claim to special linguistic scholar- 
ship, but such merit in this respect as the work 
may chance to possess, is chiefly due to the 
excellent teaching of Prof. A. S. Napier, of 
Merton College, Oxford, whose lectures I have 
been privileged to attend. 

Csedmon's Hymn and Cynewulf's Swan have 
been altered since they appeared in the Illu- 
strated London News somewhat over a year 
ago. As to the remaining contributions, it 
will be found that they are preferably written 
on the principle of Stress, which I agree 
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with a well-known poet * in thinking " most 
natural to our language." It is difficult, how- 
ever, to dissociate oneself entirely from the 
practice of the past, and I do not claim to 
have carried the stress principle through, ex- 
cept possibly in one piece, " The Weisshorn." 

F. W. L. B. 

March, igoo. 

* Mr. Robert Bridges : Milton's Prosody, pp. 68-9. 



1 Imbamgs from tlje 




The Battle of Maldon *. 

{Old English fragment, A.D. ggi^ 

T^O encourage the warriors, Byrhtnoth 

began ; 
As past them he rode, directions he gave: 
How they should stand, how keep their 

stations, 
20 How carefully hold their linden shields — 
Firm in the hand — so nothing fear. 
When Byrhtnoth had thoroughly roused 

the men, », 

* The numbering of the lines corresponds to that of the text. 



He dismounted at last where it pleased 

him best, 
Where he knew his trusty retainers to be. 
25 As he stood on the bank, there fiercely 

called 
A Viking herald, who boastfully spake, 
Loudly announced the seafarers' message 
To the Earl, as he stood on the farther 

side : — 
" To thee am I come from bold men of 

the sea, 
30 Who command me to say that thou quick- 
ly must send 
Rings for protection ; and better for you 
That thus this attack by tribute you 

avert, , 

)C Than that we\ivage war in fierceness and 

hate^ Y 
Why fling ourselves away, since you're 

rich ? 
35 Let the tribute of gold establish a peace ! 
If thou, the richest here, dost decide 



s 

That thou, in' this wise, thy people wilt 

redeem, 
To the Vikings hand over, at (keir own 

choice, ^ 

Property, the price of a lasting peace. 
40 To the ships, with the treasure, we'll betake 

us. 
Fare on the sea, and leave you in quiet." 
In turn Byrhtnoth spake : he raised his 

shield. 
Brandished a slender ashen spear ; 
Angcify, resolut^l^ answer he gave : — 
45 " Dost thou hear, O pirate, what this people 

saith ? 
They will give you for tribute their battle- 
dulled spears. 
Poisoned daSts and ancestral swords, ,. 

Arms that shall noi avail you for war. 
O herald of pirates declare back in turn, 
50 Declare to thy people[a rede defiant][— (i<i '^ 
That here with his troops a noble earl 

stands. 



Who wills to defend his native land, 

The land of ^thelred — my gracious) 

prince ! — 
His people, his soil. The Heathens shall 

fall, 
55 In battle undone: it were shameful indeed 
To allow you to carry our treasure away, 
Unfought for, to the ships, when hither 

thus far. 
Harrying, ravaging, bane-like you come. 
Nor shall you lightly conquer the gold ; 
60 To point and edge alone we will yield ; 
Ere tribute we render, come grim battle- 
play ! " 
The order was passed for the shields to be 

borne, 
And for all to advance to the Eastern 

bank: 
There, for the water the troops could not 

meet; 
65 There came the flood, rolling in after ebb ; 
Ocean streams did bar the passage atween; 



Ah, long the delay to the spear-bearing 

ranks! 
Arrayed on Panta's banks, now stood 
The East-Saxon host and that of the 

Danes ; 
70 Yet none might injure the opposite foe. 
Save through the arrow's death-dealing 

flight. 
The flood ebbed again ; the pirates stood 

(there,) u ^/i^ 
Vikings in numbers, yearning for battle. 
Then Byrhtnoth ordered the bridge to be 

held; 
75 The order he gave to Wulfstan, the valiant. 
Who, boldest of kinsmen (Ceola's son). 
Smote, with his spear, him that first dared 
Rashly aff'ront the guarded crossing. 
With Wulfstan the dauntless, Mlihere and 

Maccus, 
80 Two spirited warriors, fearlessly stood ; 
Disgraceful they deemed it to flee from 

the ford, 



So bravely they held it against the foe, 
Determined to defend themselves to the last. 
When the pirates perceived it, and an- 
xiously saw 
85 That the bridge-guards successfully kept 

their post. 
They sought to dissemble ; the crafty 

foemen 
Begged that they might be allowed to cross, 
Lead the foot-soldiers over the ford. 
Then the Earl, in his pride, in his fatal 

pride, 
90 Gave the enemy leave to approach the 

shore ; 
Byrhthelm's brave son called over the 

water. 
Called to the foe while his soldiers did 

listen : 
" For you room is made ! Instantly come, 
Foemen to the fight ! Alone God knows 
95 Which of twain the field of slaughter shall 

rule." 



The slaughter-wolves came ; they recked 

not of the sea, 
The Viking horde ; west over Panta, 
Over the clear water, they lifted their 

shields, 

Brought them alas ! to the longed-for land. 

loo Awaiting the enemy, Byrhthold was ready; 

He ordered his men to join their bucklers, 

And form the war-hedge ; he bade them 

keep 
A front united. Nigh was the battle, 
— Glorious strife ! — nigh the hour 
105 When warriors ill-fated must fall. 

A clamor arose ; the raven»did circle, 
And the eagle watched the discordant 

earth : 
File-hardened spears sped from the hand ; 
Weapons, well-groundfed the warriors let 

fly; 

1 10 Busy were the bows ; shield met poi»t ; 
Bitter the assault ; warriors fell ; % 

The brave ones lay stretched on either hand, f 
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Wounded was Wulfmaer, he chose final 

rest ; 
The kinsman of Byrhtnoth (his sister's son) 

115 Was slain, forhewn by many swords. 

Hard blows in return the pirates received : 
Eadweard, 'tis said, slew one with his 

hand ; 
Fiercely he struck, his rage withheld not, 
Until at his feet the pirate lay dead. 

120 For this deed, the prince gave thanks to 

Gave thanks to his chamberlain dear as he 

passedT] c^^fn-^^'^- 
Thus the stiff-hearted, opposing, fought, 
Contended in daring, and strove to be first 
In claiming life from those doomed to die, 
125 Warriors well-armed: slaughter fell on 

the earth. 
Firm the men stood, for Byrhtnoth was 

there : 
He bade the warriors bethink them of 

battle, 



II 

Of the vengeance they now could wreak on 

the Danes. 
The hero advanced, his weapon raised, 
130 With a shield for defence ; forward he led 

them, 
Steadily on : earl met ceorl *, 
Each to other meditating harm : 
The pirate cast a^Souihron spear, v: >5u^. fr-j.-^ 
And wounded the lord, the protector of 

warriors : 
135 With his shield Byrhtnoth struck the 

quivering shaft ; 
Back again the twisted spear-head sprang: 
Angry was the hero : he struck with his 

spear 
The Viking proud who had wounded him. 
140 Wise was the chieftain; a javelin he aimed 
At the soldier's neck : directed with care. 
It winged its way to the sudden foe : 

* Ceorl > churl. The Anglo-Saxon ceorl, however, could 
become thane-worthy when possessed of land. See Stubbs : 
Const. Hist. ofEngland, Vol. I., p. i79- 
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First one, then another he quickly sent ; 
Asunder the byrnie burst ; through the 
mail 
14S A javelin stood in the soldier's breast, 
Pierced his heart. The Earl was glad ; 
He laughed in his pride ; God he thanked, 
Who had vouchsafed to him such a day's 

work. 
A pirate just then let a dart from his hand ; 
150 Well aimed was the shaft, and forward it 
sped 
Till it smote the thane of King .^Ethelred 

through : 
By his side a youthful warrior stood, 
Wulfmaer, the stripling, Wulfstan's son ; 
Inexperienced was he, yet quickly he 
snatched 
155 The well-seasoned haft from the bloody 
wound, 
And sent the dart back to its owner ; 
The point struck in ; slain was the wretch 
Whose blow had so cruelly hurt the prince. 
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Now an armed man strode up to the Earl ; 
i6o He wished to seize the warrior's rings, 
His armor, mail and sword well-adorned. 
Then sword from sheath brave Byrhtnoth 

drew ; 
With broad brown edge the corslet he 

struck : 
His stroke too soon a pirate did hinder, 
165 When the arm of the Earl at a blow he 

destroyed. 
The sword's fallow hilt fell to the earth ; 
No more could Byrhtnoth grasp or wield 
The well-proved weapon. Yet he spake. 
The aged chief, boldening the warriors : 
170 He bade his trusty men advance, 

Till at last, betrayed in his strength, he 

fell, 
With eyes upraised to Heaven . . . . : — 
" O Ruler of nations. Thee I thank 
For the joys I have had in this world : 
17s Utmost need have I, dear Saviour, 

That now to me Thou grant Thy favor, 



So my soul may journey safely to Thee ; 
May fare in peace, O Prince of Angels, 
Upheld by Thy grace. Above all I en- 
treat 
i8o That I never be shamed by the fiends in 
hell." 
The heathen pirates hacked him to death, 
Together with those who bravely stood by. 
yElfnoth and Wulfmaer, both were slain : 
They sold their lives beside their lord. 
185 From the battle now the cowards fled : 

First in the flight were the children of 

Odda; 
Godric departed, abandoning the prince 
Who oft on him goodly steeds had 

bestowed ; 
He leaped on the charger which was his 
lord's ; 
190 Unlawfully he sat on the royal trappings, 
Together with his brother — traitorous 
pair! 
■"' Godric and Godwig galloped away; 



IS 

They fled from the fight and sought the 

wood ; 
Made for its fastness to save their lives. 
195 And there fled more men by far than was 

right, 
Had they but stopped to bethink them at 

all 
Of the many favours received in the past. 
In open council, where they met, 
Offa to Byrhtnoth once had said, 
200 Warriors were there, proud in their boast- 
ing. 
Whose valor would fail in the time of his 

need. 
Thus then did fall the people's prince, 
.^thelred's noble earl : struck down, 
Him the hearth-companions beheld. 
205 But now, thank God ! true thanes went 

forth, 
Men of courage, eager for battle : 
One of two things they claimed as their 

right. 
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Avenge their lord, or die in the attempt. 
The son of .(Elfric led them on ; 
2IO Young in years, but bold in address, 

Thus spake jElfwine (brave were his 

words) : — 
" Your talk in the mead-hall remember 

now ; 
Remember your boasts as ye sate on the 

bench ; 
How in hall ye boasted of battle, O 

warriors ! 
215 Now shall the brave by fighting be known. 
As for me, my lineage here I proclaim ; 
Of the race ever proud of Myrco am I ; 
My grandfather, know, Ealdhelm was 

called — 
An alderman wise and prosperous he — 
220 No thane to me shall hurl the reproach 
That this expedition I forsook, 
Stole away to my home while my prince 

lay low 
In battle forhewn : alack! what a grief; 



Unavenged is my lord, my kinsman dear." 
225 Forth went ^Ifwipe ; he remembered the 
feud ; 

Straight at a pirate he reached with his 
sword, 

And one of the many lay stretched on 
the ground. 

Now turning, .^Ifwine began to exhort 

Comrades and friends, begging all to 
advance. 
230 With spear raised high thus Offa replied : — 

" Encouraged us all hast thou, ^Ifwine ! 

Encouraged the thanes to sacrifice; 

Here on the earth lies the earl, our prince, 

'Tis meet then that each the others en- 
courage, 
23s Urge them to battle while weapons remain, 

Urge them to hold, yea, cling to their 
arms, 

To trusty sword and trustier spear. 

A traitor is Godric, Cfdda's son ; 

For, riding away, the soldiers believed 
c 
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240 Our lord himself the charger bestrode ; 
And so their battle-formation gave way, 
Their phalanx was broken. May Godric . 

fail, 
Accursed cause of this sudden rout ! " 
The son of Leof to Offa gave answer, 
245 Uprearingfor protection his lofty shield : — 
" From hence have I sworn never to flee ; 
I will rather advance than yield a foot's 

breadth. 
Will advance to avenge my companions' 

king. 
Warriors at Sturmer no reason shall have 
250 To say with reproach that my lord is 
slain, 
And that I came back, came lordless 

home, 
Fleeing from war : let arms possess me. 
Point and iron edge ! " Full angry he 

went 
And fought to the death, despising flight. 
255 Then Dunnere spake ; his dart he shook. 
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The aged ceorl ; high rose his shout, 
Entreating the warriors to avenge their 

chief: — 
"Who thinks to avenge his lord on the foe 
Must accomplish it now, nor spare his own 

life." 
260 Forth then they went ; they recked not 

of danger; 
Bravely to fight the retainers began ; 
Fought with their spears, as they prayed 

to God 
That Byrhtnoth their leader they might 

yet avenge. 
By bringing on their enemies havoc and 

slaughter. 
265 Earnestly helpful the hostage stood by : 
A Northumbrian he, of hardy race. 
Son of Ecglaf, .^Escferth his name ; 
No hesitation he showed in the fight, 
But shot his arrows speedily, speedily ; 
270 Now in the shield, now in the man 
He sent his shafts, inflicting wounds, 
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For an hour at least till his arrows were 

spent. 
In the forefront stood Eadweard the tall, 
Eager and ready ; he boasted aloud 
2y$ That not a foot-measure of land would 

he yield ; 
Not an inch would he give where his 

betters lay low ; 
He brake through the shield-wall, the 

pirates engaged, 
'And ere he succumbed on the slaughter- 
field. 
His prince was avenged on the men of the 

sea. 
280 So likewise did .^theric, that noble com- 

. panion. 
Daring was he, and bravely he fought. 
The brother of Sibyrht. Men not a few 
Thus keenly strove : the targe did clatter. 
Its border brake, and the byrnie sang " 
285 A carnage song. Wounded was Offa ; 
Struck by a Viking he fell to the earth ; 
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The kinsman of Gadda sought the ground. 
Though he fell in the fight at an early 

stage, 
Well Offa had kept his lord's command, 
290 Well kept the word to his patron given. 
That back to the burgh they both should 

ride — 
Hale to their homes — or together fall, 
Covered with wounds on the field of battle. 
Like a thane lo ! he lay at his prince's feet. 
295 Loud was the crash as the pirates ad- 
vanced, 
Angry for war : by darts transfixed. 
The fated warrior sank to his doom. 
Then Thurstan's son, Wistar, came pressing 

on — 
Brave child of Wiglin ! — Ere he fell 
300 In the rush, three pirates he slew with 
his hand. 
Fierce was the meeting : steadfast the men, 
Warriors contending ; many fell. 
Weary with wounds ; slaughter reigned. 
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Ealdwold and Oswold, brotherly pair, 
305 Unceasingly sought to encourage the men ; 
Entreated their kinsmen with burning 

words 
To suffer as befitted in time of need, 
And trust to their weapons, their sole 

defence. 
Now Byrhtwold spake with shield up- 
thrown ; 
310 The aged companion shook his spear. 

As boldly his friends he began to exhort : — 
" Let mind be the harder, heart be the 

keener, 
Mood be the prouder with your minishing 

might. 
Here lieth our lord, all batjle-hewn, 
315 A hero fallen : cursed be he 

Who now forsakes the war-play grim ! 
In years I am old, I will not away ; 
But prefer by the side of my lord to lie. 
By the side of a warrior valiant and true." 
320 Thus also Godric, .^Ethelgar's son. 
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Urged to the fight : his spear oft he drave ; 
Oft at the pirates the war-snakes he aimed ; 
In the forefront he marched, undaunted 

by foes, 
And hewed his way through till he finally 

fell. 
325 Not he that Godric who fled from the fight. 



Ccsdmons Hymn. 

{Circa 737 A.D.) 

"M^ OW let us praise the Lord, the Lord of a 
heavenly realm, 

Lord of might, Creator-king, and His high 
thought 

Conceived of the Father, and gloriously wrought : 
Mysterious Cause 

Of countless wonders, widely He laid their deep 
foundation : 

First, for the children of men. He shaped the 
dome of Heaven ; 

Then, Guardian Omnipotent, God of life, the 
Earth he made, 

And thus for man, for puny man, a world pre- 
pared. 



The Swan. 

{From Cynewulf's Riddles.) 

C ILENT is my robe when I tread the earth, 

Or dwell in the dale, or disturb the stream; 
But melodiously sound my fretted wings. 
When me, this air, these trappings raise 
High o'er the bowers of men : aloft 
I am borne, far and wide, by the strength of 

the clouds ; 
Loudly my rustling pennons sigh, 
Gayly they sing, when, faring at last. 
No longer I rest on field or on flood. 



The Fight at Finnsburgh. 

""PHEN loudly cried the young and warlike 

king :— 
"No eastern dawn this princely tower gilds; 
No fiery dragon wings his hither flight, 
Nor burn the horn-like cressets above : but 

hark ! 
I hear the ravens' song, the ringing mail, 
The war-wood's clatter — shield to shaft respond. 
Now shines the moon, wandering amid the 

clouds, 
Now woeful deeds are done that drive to hate ; 
Warriors mine, awake ! your shields ye have ; 
Mindful of valour, face the foe, and.be 
Unanimous !".... 

Many a thane, his trappings gemmed with gold, 
Arose and girt his trusty sword about : 
Then to the doors, the noble warriors twain, 
Eaha, Siegferth went, their weapons drawn ; 
To the other doors in turn brave Ordlaf rushed, 
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With Guthlaf and high Hengest's royal self. 

Now faithful Garulf first upbraids Guthere ; 

Asks how a man of birth forsooth! can hesitate 

To take up arms at once when danger calls : 

Then, turning, frankly he enquires the name of 
him 

Who fronts the doorway. " Siegferth I," quoth 
he, 

"Lord of the Secgas too, a wanderer known 
All widely ; woes in number I've endured, 
Hard-fought battles ; thee thy fate awaits, 
Whate'er it be which at my hands thou seek'st.'' 
Then in the hall the din of slaughter rose, 
Sudden — ere eager hands could grasp, or shield- 
Or tusked helm ; the burgh-floor rang with 

blows, 
And, first of all earth-dwellers, Garulf fell, 
The son of Guthlaf. Him a gory pile 
Upbore : the raven hovered over the heap — 
Swart and sallow bird ! — the sword-gleam 

flash'd ; 
With instant fire Finn's castle seemed aflame. 
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I. bonnets. 




Early Mornmg on the 
MatterhoTJi. 



A GAIN I hail thee, fateful Matterhorn ! 
Again I greet the terrifying wrack 
That stretches far beneath the slippery 
track : 
Thy steep, home of the tempest and by it torn, 
A glimmering light reveals ; stark and forlorn 
Frowns thy Olympic crest : each b6ld at- 
tack 
Thou may'st repel ; turn the intruder back ; 
Or, with a blow, make felt thy hurtling scorn. 
Heights long invincible ! towers of rock and 
ice ! 

D 
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Like glorious Titans afar ye dimly stand, 
Outtopping foes, holding in frosty vice 

All life suspended : now, with misty wand, 
Ye smoothe the ruffled plains ; now calmly 

view 
The depths ; from Heaven anon your 

strength renew ! 



Wagner. 



'"PAUGHT by Nature's sovran harmony, 

Thy genius fain had formed a perfect whole, 
Evolving from out thine own inspired soul, 

Like god-creating Pheidias, divinity : 

What chryselephantine Zeus could nobler be 
In complex finish than that fateful roll, 
Companioning thee to Parsifalian goal. 

With sculptured themes and counterpoint free ? 

Music ! sweet parent-art, fairest of all ! 

When was thy glory better exemplified ? 

Men's passions, their love and hate, their rise 
and fall 
Better depicted ? Who that yet has tried 

Compares with thee, O Wagner ! in grandeur of 
aim, 

Completeness of work, and right to a deathless 
fame? 



Sttggested by a Look. 

T LOVE the larkspur's soft Delphinian blue, 
That 'neath the moontide sun the humble- 
bee 
Attracts, and gayly now appeals to me ; 
I love to note the iridescent hue 
That frames the living pearl and streaks the 
dew : 
In northern climes I've cleft the frozen sea. 
Where, on the crackling floe, seals gambol 
free; 
In Gorner's green s(^racs, I've clung anew, 
Ere yet the needle-crag of Matterhorn 

Had pierced the night ; and thence my 
happy eyes 
Have watched the Empyrean's festive morn. 
.(Etherial tints of liquid lazuli ! 
In your pure light, no charm serene I prize 
Above /^^r glance whose welcome bids me 
nigh. 



An Anniversary. 

T^WICE twenty years upon this head devote 
Have tinned with gray the pampered locks 

of youth ; 
Twice twenty years upon this brow in sooth 
Have graven lines that deeper cares denote ; 
Twice twenty years within the heart, remote, 
Have chilled the source of ecstasy and ruth ; 
Twice twenty years in solemn garb un- 
couth. 
Attend my moody thought in endless rote. 
Lapped by affection once, I vainly seek 

The dear familiar face, the friendly eye, 

A kinsman's greeting, or a parent's kiss : 
All, all are gone, and tombed with them 
must lie 
The hopes whose early flush came not 
amiss — 
But now twice twenty years their sorrow speak. 



Keigkley. 



\1 riTHIN the bound of Staincliffe's ancient 
^^ right, 

Beside the pregnant Aire ; blue hills among, 

Where diamond tarns in nodding heather 

strung, 

Refulgent, deck far Rombald's moorland height, 

There lies a town that glads my weary sight. 

How oft in thought my soul expectant 

hung 
On beauty such as thine ; and yet my 
tongue 
Now fails, my hand unnerved can barely write. 
Why tremble thus ? my inner self opprest 

By blind anxiety no hopes dispel : 
The warbler sings in yonder lind recessed ; 

Red glows the mountain-ash in fairy dell ; 
Light is your shade, familiar towers blest ; 

But where, ah where is she I loved so well ? 



Oxford. 



O UDDEN exhilaration fills my soul, 
Uplifted far above life's dull disdain, 
Refreshed by glimpses of the garden-plain. 
Where Magdalen greets prelusive May. My 

goal 
I've dreamt thee long — long dreamt that I did 
stroll 
Through Academic grove and leafy lane, 
With heart renewed and aspirations fain, 
A novice gowned, or clerk in ampler stole. 
Away then, dreary visions of the world — 

Brain-haunting past — a world where all 
seems false 
Vain calculation or a worst deceit ! 
Away that soulless life, where plodding 
feet 
Some treadmill drive ; or, futile, trip the 
waltz ! 
Oxford a haven prove, and thou, my sail, be 
furled ! 



Greuzes " Milkmaid^ 

(Walters' Gallery, Baltimore.^ 

A A 7 HAT vermeil pen, bedipped though 
daintily 
In prismy dewdrops, could, my milkmaid 

true, 
Retrace thy arch allurements ? Sooner 
endue 
Perfection with her own, than question me 
To tell in naked words all I did see : 

Thy pensive eyes in truth, the deepening 

blue 
Of Heaven recall ; nor less divine in hue 
Those auburn locks, which, longing to be free. 
Press the restraining veil, and now do kiss 

Thy ear, ruby-pink. The blooming eglan- 
tine 
Pales beside thy cheek, yet seems to 
blush 
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Beside thy neck. What infinite charm is 
thine, 
When praises sink in reverential hush, 
And contemplation cold leads up to bliss ? 



2. '§zUchtb ^itas. 




The Loss of the Victoria. 



Al /■££?, weep, weep 

For the brave and the true 

Death suddenly slew 
In the pride of their strength on the deep, 
Where, mirrored upon the distant bay. 
Shades of Lebanonian forests lay. 

Weep, weep, weep 

For the young and the old ; 

The admiral bold 
And his men, one and all : for they sleep, 
Wrapped by the wave in its ceaseless surge. 
Lulled by the throb of an Ocean dirge. 
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Weep, weep, weep 

For the wife and the maid 

Who fervently prayed 
That their loves might be spared, dearly to keep 
The plighted troth, the promised faith : 
But alack for the hopes soon swallowed in death! 

Weep, ah ! weep not in vain 

For the brave and the true 

The angel thus slew 
On the far Tripolitan main ; 
Behold ! there lies beyond a sea, 
The sore-tried Christians' Galilee. 

June, 1S93. 



The Weisshorn*. 
I. 

"\ ADHERE tapering Weisshorn treads the 
^^ sky, 

Type of aerial grace. 
My rapt ecstatic sense, in thought, 
Beheld Eloah's face — 
Infinite Glory, 
Power and Majesty, 
Revealed in environment all sublime ; 
Outlined in myriad shapes 
Of Earth : the cragged and hoary summits 
Ice eternally drapes. 
Or wavy domes that like a changing sea 
Now undulate, now break in wild degree. 

* " Next comes an object, scarcely less grand, conveying, 
it may be, even a deeper impression of majesty and might than 
the Matterhorn itself — the Weisshorn, perhaps the most splendid 
object in the Alps. But beauty is associated with its force, and 
we think of it, not as cruel, but as grand and strong." — Tyndall : 
Mountaineering in 1861. 
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II. 

On yonder Alp,* cut boldly clear, 

High embodiment of might, 

Where peaks in mystic number rise. 

Salute His holy light. 

Radiance complete ! 

Hope ; not defeat ! 

The clefted valleys fade away 

In the violet-blue below ; 

The darker spots of Earth dissolve 

Under the crystal glow : 

Then grant that poverty, sin, disease and crime 

May vanish too, yet in Thine own good time ! 

III. 

Its quarries, rich in welded sapphire. 

The glacier lo ! unveils. 

Whose gurgling depths confine, 'tis said,t 

The wretched crew Guilt after — trails — 

Compelling force 

Of vain remorse ! — 

* Monte Rosa. f Swiss tradition. 
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Let me, avoiding thoughts impure, 

Deep in adoration bow, 

And gladly thus myself attune 

To what just minds allow ; 

So WiVl, the keystone true to the wished-for end, 

By spirit once informed, with Thee may blend. 

IV. 

O wondrous vision ! my eager heart 
Would apprehend Thy being, 
Present alike in wayward vine. 
Azalea pale and Cinibric pine. 
In every perfect thing 
That stamps the mountain and the vale : 
Beauty supreme ; 
Incomparable dream ! 
The hidden meaning of the world, 
The inwardness of all 
Perchance will some day stand revealed, 
When Thou art all in all, 
And man, though earthly joy prove a snare. 
His neighbour still can love, for God is there. 
E 



The Pilgrim District. 

■\ A7"HERE Scrooby Water and the Idle meet 
Once stood the Manor-Place — a moated 
seat — 
And thereto near, a church, whose lofty spire 
Surveys afar broad holt and fenny mire ; 
Historic pile ! it marks the country-side 
And Pilgrim districts first identified : 
From here and hereabout, from thorp and 

weald. 
From Bawtry, Babworth and from Austerfield 
The mighty-mooded came who organized 
That fruitful worship which a world hath prized. 



Purpose. 



ILJ OW like a mountain-torrent, heaven-fed, 

A truth-born purpose is ! not weakly led. 
Nor dammed nor kept within some narrow 

bound ; 
But, rising higher, it covers all the ground 
Until it find a way ; or, if opposed. 
Overwhelms, rejoicing in its strength disclosed. 



3. ^txosiics. 



E 2 



# 



I. 

JVIaSSILIA now thy offspring mourn, 

A daughter incomparable ! 

Devoted e'er to all good works, 

And alms inseparable : 

May lowly hearts, whose humble grief 

Enshrine her worth, still find relief! 



II. 

Awake, ye echoes of the shore ! 
Murmur your far regrets ; 
Enlist the deep oppressive sighs 
Like tributary debts : 
Into despairing threnody 
Envious Death turns melody. 
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III. 

Poetry, Music, Eloquence, 
O let your sorrow speak ! 
Let sister Mu^gs weeping come ; 
Let all the graveyard seek : 
Of happy haunts since you're deprived, 
No more can blissful Hippocrene, 
No more Castalian spring, 
A rippled laughter gayly trill ; 
Instead, a dirge they sing — 
Sad, tearful flow! — and joys of Earth fade 
unrevived. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jtily 31, i8g8. 



(^Sonnei- Acrostic. ) 

"D ETURN once more, fair condescending 

■"^ Muse! 

Let inspiration dally now, and tell 

An undergraduate student-lay. Ah well ; 

My theme a teacher whose kindness can infuse 

Bright promise into pessimistic views, 

And urge a laggard on, who tripped and fell. 

Betrayed by pitfalls, which no cares dispel : 

Both young and old with courage he imbues. 

O genial friend ! our debt is surely great : 

Too oft hath dullness met thy lingering eye, 

Too oft omission claimed indulgent grace. 

Enrich for many years, with cheerful face, 

Such haunts as scholars love ; and when hard 

Fate 
Quells thy activity, grateful remembrance 

shall rank thee high. 

Ox/., i8g8. 



^ 41^ 4^ 
WWW 

{Inscribed to Mr. Field.) 

T UCANIA now behind thee thou dost 

leave — 
Unseen though unforgot— a glorious land ; 
Calmly unperturbed the waters heave, 
And still thou goest, on and on to the isle, 
Neptunian Power beats but not subdues : 
Inseparably thou dost link them hand in hand ; 
An equal lustre, lo ! they each diffuse. 



^ ^ ^ ^ 
w ^ w w 

JjUT speed thy prosperous journey on, 

Right on to the port where anxious friends 

In hope expectant wait, we'll don 

The smiling semblance that attends 

A brief success : no longer doubt. 

No more complain of boredom's sway ; 

No more object to Music's rout 

In every graphophonic lay ; 

Content we'll be, and bless each happy day. 
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